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The scientific world has lost one of the ablest 
psychologists of our time, whose work reflected that 
calm and excellence which is the ideal of academic 
attainment. As a man, his quiet enthusiasm and gen- 
erous sympathy endeared him to colleagues and stu- 
dents. Unobtrusive to the point of self-effacement, 
his professional efforts were devoted to those less spec- 
tacular phases of his subject which provide the sub- 
stantial foundations on which his chosen science could 
develop more assuredly. 

Respected in his field, honored and loved among 
his fellows, we at Vineland knew Professor Warren 
also as a member of our paidological staff for nearly 
twenty-five years. As a member of the Feeble-Minded 
Club since 1910, his faithful visits to Vineland endear- 
ed him to many friends of The Training School. In 
this capacity he exercised a profound yet modest in- 
fluence on our work as well as on its relations to the 
public welfare interests of New Jersey. 

A native of this state, of which he was a respected 
citizen, with a conspicuous record of academic and 
scientific achievement at Princeton, he was also affec- 
tionately known to our children, in whose welfare and 
to whose cause he gave the same warmth of interest 
and wealth of knowledge that are the precious heritage 
of his grateful students and his professional associates. 
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Happiness Through Research and Understanding* 
E. R. Johnstone, Director 


The Vineland Training School 


What is it that you and I desire more than anything else? 
What is it that our children are constantly seeking? The an- 
swer is so simple it is almost trite. It is, in the last analysis, 
happiness of one sort or another. Why then shall we not think 
more in terms of the child’s happiness in the little things of 
every day? 


For more than thirty years I have been dealing with poorly 
adjusted children; the mentally deficient, the disturbed, and the 
delinquent-defective. The weaknesses of these children seem 
like an exaggeration of the weaknesses of normal children. 
Their mental processes move slowly. It takes two or five or ten 
years for our sub-normal child to accomplish what your child 
will do in one. Like a slow motion picture their lives pass be- 
fore us. They almost seem to be under a microscope. All of 
this gives us unusual opportunities for study, and each year 
we are more convinced of the imperative need for the scientific 
understanding of all children. There must be investigation and 
research. We must have the physical norms, the measuring 
scales for intelligence, the behavior score cards and all such aids 
that the child study laboratories are producing and the clinics 
and the institutions are using. 


For many years New Jersey has been well in the forefront 
in Research in the fields of mental deficiency and mental dis- 
turbance. The State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
under the able direction of Commissioner William J. Ellis, has 
recognized the need of accurate scientific information concern- 
ing feeblemindedness, its causes and its consequences. He has 
fostered research in this field and has frequently pointed out the 
wisdom of using this knowledge to help all who are in need, 
through clinics, laboratory services and institutions. The edu- 


* This is one of a series of broadcasts on the subject of Mental Deficiency ge 
sored by the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, and given through the courtesy ©! 
the Bamberger Broadcasting Service—Station WOR—Newark, N. J. 
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cational work of New Jersey’s institutions, based upon scientific 
studies as it is, ranks with the best in America. 
The recent White House Conference on Child Welfare pro- 
posed for the mentally deficient: 
1. Special classes in the public schools and modified cur- 
ricula to meet the needs of the individual children: 
2. Institution care and training for those who need it: 
3. Colonization for those who need permanent care and 
protection, and parole for those who may so improve 
that they may be “graduated” under proper supervision. 


And the last and perhaps most important item in this pro- 
gram, Research; constant clinical, social and laboratory research 
into all phases of mental deficiency. 

Research in this field is difficult and costly but it is much 
more costly to merely ameliorate the condition. Here indeed 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. For your 
own sake as well as for those who are mentally deficient I beg 
of you who listen in, to give your support to any effort toward 
research in this field. 

While it is true that many mentally deficient children are 
living in their homes and leading harmless and more or less 
useful lives, there is nevertheless, a very large number who 
seriously need institutional care and their plight is a sad one. 


While such a child is small, the burden upon the home 
is serious enough. Love and sacrifice are lavished upon him 
with little or no results. He needs companionship but can- 
not find it even in his own home which frequently breaks down 
under the strain. 

But when he grows up, he has formed the habit of failure, 
he is a mental and spiritual pauper. No one has the time or 
patience to supervise this child with a man’s body and desires. 
He gets the kind of a job he happens to strike and is frequently 
unemployed. He easily becomes the dependent or the tool of 
criminals. His recreation is usually of a low order. No one 
pays attention to his health or sanitary condition. No one 
thinks of being concerned about his aptitudes and abilities un- 
til he gets into trouble and is sent to an institution. In a 
— he is a derelict in a world that is too busy to look after 

im. 

What happens to such a child when he is placed in an in- 

stitution devoted to his interests? He immediately enters into 
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the life of a community, every part of which is planned to recog- 
nize his shortcomings, to meet his needs. If he is big or little. 
he finds games that he can play; companions of his size, menta] 
age and temperament; training to suit his ability; and occupation 
within his understanding which is planned to give him pleasure 
and satisfaction. Not only may he take part, but he is urged 
and encouraged to do so. Instead of being given the smallest 
part he finds himself important. At last, after so many years 
of failure and following others, he may successfully lead; for 
while there are still some for him to imitate, there are many 
others who look up to him. And so comes confidence; as es- 
sential to his success as it is to the management of an institution. 


The possibilities of leadership beget ambition and he looks 
for still other worlds to conquer. Very little worlds, to be sure, 
but once conquered just as valuable in his development as the 
solution of the problems that come to our attention is to ours. 
If he has ever so little ability in speaking or singing or doing 
“stunts,” he has opportunities to appear before an audience of 
his peers who see great accomplishments in his efforts, and are 
every bit as proud and frequently more enthusiastic than we, 
under like circumstances. The weekly entertainments, the ball 
games, drills and marches, the vocal and instrumental solos, 
all furnish outlets under most wholesome conditions. 


As you sit through the adaptation of “The Pied Piper” or 
“The Blue Bird,” “Mother Goose,” or “Br’er Rabbit,” you will 
be told that the “Piper” is the boy you saw helping in the dairy 
this morning, and “Mother Goose”’ waited on your table at noon. 
The six little ‘possums are kindergarten children. ‘The Cat,” 
after years of training, has learned to teach a class of boys to 
make brooms. In short, the hundred or more children on the 
stage were the ones who “failed at everything” when they lived 
at home, trying to get along in a community of normals, but 
here live active, useful, happy lives, contributing their little 
to the daily work of the school as well as to its amusements. 


And so, as they grow up, these girls and boys become the 
“solid citizens” of this little world of theirs. Florence tells 
how, years ago, Sadie taught her to walk and talk, and she in 
turn has taught others. John remembers and laughs about his 
troublesome days, and with love and patience leads Victor to 
kindness. Maud, mindful of her homesick days, comforts and 
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pets Ellen. Eddie has gone through all the steps of driving 
a goat, the pony and a team of horses and can now run the 
tractor if some “grown-ups” will look after the oiling and keep 
it in shape. 

But in addition to all of this we must constantly keep before 
us those commonplace contacts that lead to understanding and 
happiness. Whatever their actual age these girls and boys re- 
main children. And perhaps I may venture to suggest that what 
is good for our children, may be good for your normal children. 

Childhood is play time, and the spirit of play must be car- 
ried into all of its activities—eating, picking up toys, learning 
to be polite. The play spirit can be carried far into the class- 
room to the advantage of child and teacher. 

When your child does not comprehend, remember that our 
words are big, our sentences are involved, we frequently speak 
hurriedly. It is easy to bewilder a child. Even physically he 
lives in a world primarily intended for adults. Door knobs and 
chairs are relatively quite high, and objects on the tops of tables 
and bookshelves seem distorted in size and shape. 

When we think our child is naughty we must ask if he 
is sick or in pain or suffering from some discomfort. Perhaps 
he is merely neglected and lonesome. Most children want to 
do right but they crave notice and if they cannot get attention 
by being good they may at least achieve notoriety by misbe- 
havior. Remember there are no “bad” children even though 
children sometimes do “bad” things. 

The things we expect of our children should be those that 
may be reasonably certain they can do. They should be helped 
to experience success. It is all too easy to get the habit of fail- 
ure. We must mark their efforts in terms of success. “Seven 
out of ten right” instead of “three wrong” is the way to express 
it. The child who is one of the tail-enders in an advanced group 
is in an atmosphere of constant discouragement and should be 
transferred to where he may at least occasionally find the joy 
and inspiration of leadership. 

Let us remember that children have ideals very early. They 
are hero worshippers. Mother, father, teacher in the early days 
recorded and all are properly evaluated, then we crown our 
decision by asking, “Does this mean happiness first to the child?” 

But do not forget that we need the scientific research to 
properly understand the child. 
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represent these ideals. How are they lost? We make promises 
that we do not keep. We say those things which are not true. 
We are often unfair. When our child misunderstands us we 
usually consider that it is the child who is stupid. Sometimes 
we say so. 

Shall we not form some of the habits we should like our 
children to have—smiling, for example? What a wonderful 
thing it is if you have a smile that comes easily. A little boy 
once said to me, “Our teacher smiled today.” Is it possible 
that any child might find your smile so rare that he would 
comment upon it? 

If you wish your child to do nice things you must expect 
nice things. The spirit of happy childhood requires an atmos- 
phere of encouragement rather than discouragement. This will 
be provided if you have the habit of saying ‘do’ rather than 
“don’t.” 

Is your voice pleasant, sympathetic; has it a comforting 
tone in time of trouble? Would you like to have a third party 
hear you when you are reproving a child? Scolding arouses 
opposition and resentment. Praise brings cooperation, a de- 
sire to please, a wish to accomplish even better things. So be 
prompt and generous with your praise. 


Visit your child, instead of inspecting him. The inspector 
is one who looks for flaws, errors, mistakes. The visitor looks 
for beauty, accomplishment, happiness. Whenever you speak 
to your child and he hears you, or look at your child and he 
sees you, or even stand beside your child and he is conscious 
of your presence, you have either visited him or you have in- 
spected him. You must make your choice. 


In this training school of more than five hundred girls 
and boys who came to us with poor judgment, exaggerated ego, 
distorted ideals and poor training, we have come to realize that 
a definite consciousness of the need of “happiness first” is a 
great help. Of course this implies that we, ourselves, have 
achieved a mature ideal of happiness as an end result, rather 
than the outcome of a single, specific act. Those who most 
continuously put this idea into practice are the ones who are 
most successful with children. 


When our examinations have been completed, when the 
scientific studies are all in, and the educational attainments are 
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The Village of Happiness* 
Stories of The Training School 


THE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
THE COMMITTEE ON PROVISION 


Almost half a century before the founding of the Training 
School, influences were at work in New Jersey which were to 
select and equip its founder, S. Olin Garrison. In 1845, Stephen 
Garrison, father of Olin, was a member of the New Jersey State 
Legislature. In that year he fathered a bill for the establish- 
ment of a State School for mentally defective children. It failed 
of passage. It was not until forty-four years had passed, and 
following closely upon the opening of Professor Garrison’s own 
home at Millville for the benefit of the very few children it 
could accommodate, that the State made its initial appropriation 
for an institution for the care and training of such children. In 
securing this action Professor Garrison played a leading part. 

It is easy to imagine that as a boy, sitting about the family 
fireside, he listened to his father’s stories of these children and 
their neglect and his efforts to influence the legislature in their 
behalf. Those family fireside evenings were common in those 
long-ago days. Perhaps more of the world’s worth while work 
has been due to such early influences than we realize. 

The missionary spirit was strong in the Garrison family. It 
is not surprising that that spirit should have manifested itself 
in the founding and development of the Training School. It 
was fortunate for the world that the spirit of giving one’s self 
fora worthy cause did not, in this instance, flag. It was respons- 
ible for the establishment in 1903 of the Summer School for 
Teachers; of the Research Laboratory in 1906; of the Committee 
on Provision (Extension Department) in 1910; of the inaugura- 
iton of the Study of Birth Injuries and their relation to mental 
defectiveness in 1928. 





' AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
hess. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that I, 
'00, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
i as One who “belongs,” is no mean honor. ; 
The attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 
Joseph P. Byers 
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By 1910 the work of the Training School was beginning 
to show to the State of New Jersey what could and what ought 
to be done for its own mentally deficient children. It had al- 
ready made clear to a few of its citizens what dangers to Society 
were bred, born, and flourished within their ranks. To these 
and a correspondingly few citizens in other states the immediate 
solution seemed to be, and was, increased institutional provision 
for this class of children. 


In New Jersey, January, 1910, under the sponsorship of 
The Training School, a Committee on Provision for the Feeble- 
minded was formed for the purpose of creating a public inter- 
est in the matter. The Training School had been collecting 
facts in this field for more than twenty years. For three years 
its Research Department had been verifying its findings and 
extending its knowledge. The time had come for the instruction 
of the public and its legislatures. The Committee was formed 
at a meeting held at the Training School. Three persons were 
present: E. R. Johnstone, Superintendent of the Training School; 
Mrs. Caroline B. Alexander (later to become Mrs. Otto Witt- 
penn) and Bleeker Van Wagenen. Dr. David F. Weeks, Super- 
intendent of the New Jersey State Village for Epileptics and 
Dr. Madeline A. Hallowell, Superintendent of the State Insti- 
tution for Feebleminded Women were asked to join them “In 
the work of providing for the feebleminded and epileptics of 
New Jersey by studying the conditions in the State and urging 
the citizens and legislature to definite action.” |The expense 
of prosecuting the work of the Committee, $500, was defrayed 
by Mrs. Alexander and Mr. Van Wagenen. 


The methods of the Committee were unique and fruitful. 
Names and addresses of those on the waiting lists of the Epilep- 
tic Village and State Home were secured. A personal letter was 
sent to the parents or guardians of each applicant asking for the 
names of business or professional men who knew the child. 
A suitable blank with return stamped envelope was inclosed. 
The letter stated that the purpose of the Committee was to se 
cure proper State care for this particular child. Most of the 
parents went personally to their friends and secured their sig- 
natures. In this way good cooperation was secured from over 
twelve hundred men and women representing every county in the 
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State within a few weeks. To each of these the Committee sent 
letters explaining its purpose, suggesting how they might co- 
operate, and naming the child in whom they had an interest. 
Later, letters asking for the names of other children in the 
community for whom State care ought to be provided were sent 
to the twelve hundred. Replies from these were followed up in 
the same way as with the original list. 

As the last act in this operation, letters were sent to all 
persons whose names had been secured, giving the name and 
address of their nearest legislative representatives and urging 
them to see personally or write to their legislators and express 
their interest in larger provision for State care of the feeble- 
minded and epileptic. Simultaneously with the latter the Com- 
mittee wrote each member of the legislature, calling attention 
to the number on the waiting lists from his county, together 
with other facts, and asking for his cooperation with the Com- 
mittee. The newspapers of the State were furnished with mat- 
ter prepared by the Committee. 

The result of this intensive campaign was large and immedi- 
ate. During the preceding 22 years the State’s appropriations 
for buildings and furnishings for the State Institution for Feeble- 
minded Women totaled $117,279; the total appropriated for the 
Epileptic Village, which had been founded in 1900, during ten 
years was $233,527; a total for both of $350,806. The work of 
the Committee secured $211,000 in twenty-two weeks. In these 
results the Training School, a private institution, could have no 
share except the gratification of the missionary who sees his 
work, and not his own head, crowned with success. 

The activities of the Committee continued. In 1911 its in- 
fluence was felt in the enactment of laws for the compulsory 
medical inspection of all school children and for the establish- 
ment of special classes in every school district where ten or more 
children were found to be three or more years behind normal. 
The work of the Research Laboratory of the Village, opened 
in 1906, within four years was being accepted as showing the 
way and providing the means for the measuring of intelligence. ' 

By 1912 the Committee had records of over six thousand 
mental defectives in New Jersey, more than four thousand of 
whom were not under institutional care. The State Commis- 
sioner of Institutions was added to the Committee. 





Bulletin “Story of the Research Laboratory” will appear in a future number of the 
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In 1913 public interest had been so quickened that the legis- 
later provided for the appointment of a Commission to study 
the question.’ 


The campaign for increased provision for the State’s mental 
defectives was pushed with increasing vigor during the follow- 
ing years. In 1912 the State’s Commissioner of Education had 
joined the Committee officially. Later the departments of La- 
bor, Forestry, State University (Rutgers) and Public Highways 
were to augment its membership. These several hitherto un- 
related State departments were drawn together by a mutual 
interest in the development of the Burlington County Colony for 
adult feeble-minded ‘‘boys’” which was opened in 1914 in “The 
Pines.” This colony was inspired by and came into being but 
a little more than a year after the Village of Happiness founded 
its own Menantico Colony for some of its older boys.’ 


In the spring of 1914 Professor Johnstone; Calvin Kendall, 
Commissioner of Education; Mr. Gaskill, State Forester; and 
the Commissioner of Institutions met to outline plans for the 
organization of the Burlington County Colony. Sufficient land 
was promised by Mr. Gaskill within the State Forest domain 
in that county. The Village of Happiness agreed to become 
responsible for its administration and to transfer certain boys 
then at the Village from Burlington County, together with their 
maintenance money paid by the State, as a beginning. The Col- 
ony was to become a demonstration project for the department of 
Education and the College of Agriculture at Rutgers. The 
Director of Highways promised suitable roads. The citizens 
of Burlington County were to be asked to contribute necessary 
funds for buildings. 


Beginning in August, 1913, many public meetings were 
held throughout the County at which the project was explained 
and subscriptions requested. The response was so immediate 
that before the close of 1914 four large frame buildings were 
built and furnished, water, sewage disposal and other essentials 
provided, and twenty “boy-men” were being cared for. The 
Colony grew and prospered. Six separate State departments, 
the citizens of a county and the Training School had collaborated 





2 Editor's note: The chairman of this Commission was the then Commissioner 
of Public Institutions and present writer of these stories. 





3. The story of Menantico Colony was told in the October and November, 
1933, Bulletins. 
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successfully in a general welfare experiment. The possibilities 
of effective, harmonious, and economical co-ordination thus dem- 
onstrated was “something new under the sun” and, perhaps, 
still may suggest something of value to students of govern- 
ment. Within two years the State took it over. It became 
the New Jersey Colony for Boys with a present population of 


eight hundred. 


With the year 1914 the work of the Committee on Pro- 
vision, as such, came to a close so far as New Jersey especially 
was concerned. But the work could not stop. Its successful 
outcome had created so many cries of “Come over and help us” 
that the missionary spirit of the Village was stirred to answer 
them. The present Director, E. R. Johnstone, had taken the 
lead in organizing and directing the work of the Committee. 
It was he who now became the leader in the wider field. The 
Committee was enlarged and strengthened. Since 1911 it had 
in reality been known as the Extension Staff of the Training 
School for, in that year, due to the cumulative effect of the 
Summer School for Teachers, the Research Laboratory and the 
Committee on Provision, an oflice with limited personnel had 
been established in the Village to meet the increasing demands 
made upon it by other states and countries. In 1913 the growth 
of the work had demanded a larger and better equipment. 
Alexander Johnson was then called from Indiana to direct the 
department with the assistance of a clerk and field worker. The 
work of the Extension Department was now on a truly national 
basis. Its headquarters remained at the Training School which 
supported it by its own funds and missionary zeal. 


(To be continued in the February issue.) 


The mere awakening of the intellect, essential as it is, will 
never yield practical results with these defective children. Their 
minds must be turned into practical channels, and their hands 
trained to do the simple duties they may become capable of after 
years of patient drill.—Prof. Garrison-1890. 
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Christmas Notes 


An early Christmas morning visit to the girls—found every- 
body at Tyler up and dressed to welcome “The Carolers” at six 
A. M. with a long and happy day before them with their gifts 
and their many friends. {This was the first Christmas Day 
at “The Carol Cottage” and the wreaths and garlands added a 
rare richness and dignity to the already beautiful home for 
little girls who are always ready for good times and eager to 
welcome their friends—Christmas at Carol was a wonderful 
day! {The dining rooms at Wilbur were specially decorated and 
such a dinner as was served to every girl—lIn the living room, 
in the halls—girls! girls, everywhere. ‘The individual interest 
and thought that made every girl at Louden enjoy her day 
with her childish interests was one of those rare bits of under- 
standing that makes Louden always good to know. ‘This year 
Santa Claus came to Moore and left two beautiful rugs and 
two pictures which added much to the holiday spirit there— 
Big girls and little laughing girls shared together the joy that 
seemed to be complete. ‘(Our Chandler hospital is one of the 
most lovely of all places on Christmas Day—It was necessary 
for only a few to spend their Christmas there, but in and out 
all day boys and girls were seen to pass for there is always a 
welcoming spirit and beauty there that attracts in health as 
much as it comforts in illness. {Babbitt is a place where boys 
live with Mr. and Mrs. Hockstuhl and Christmas is a great 
family gathering. {Hutchinson was a little boys’ party all day 
long with big boys eager to spin tops and wind up our trains 
and toss our balls. 


This is my first Christmas at The Training School. When 
I entered Tyler Cottage, one of the girls led me from the happy 
group of girls which was wishing me “Merry Christmas’ to 
show me her own many Christmas presents. She said, “You 
see that there is no depression here.” Her words well expressed 
one of the multitude of feelings which I had as I went about 
from cottage to cottage. Not only was there no lack of Christ- 
mas gifts for any child here at The Training School but also 
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there was no depression of spirit. As I recalled that elsewhere 
on past Christmas Days I had seen children who were unhappy 
and discontented in the midst of all the presents which Santa 
had brought them, I knew that the happiness I saw everywhere 
around me here was not due alone to Christmas gifts. Christ- 
mas Day, I realized, is one of the days when we see most strike- 
ingly in the children the results of the efforts that are being 
made every day in the year to make the life of every child at 
The Training School as rich and happy as possible.—D. G. 





Christmas at the Training School—a drama of the children. 
Their letters; their mounting suspense; the bustle of the Christ- 
mas House; the reception of Santa Claus; Christmas day: the 
early morning carols, the opening of the gifts, the round of the 
cottages, Christmas dinner; and then, finale—the Christmas 
play. The whole—a rare and vivid experience.—G. K. 





Christmas trees and Santa’s portrait surrounded by greens 
gives this cottage an entirely individual look of happy anticipa- 
tion. For two weeks “Mrs. Santa Claus” has been oh! so very 
busy making sure that Santa forgets not one of his “Boys.” In 
every room, in every closet, on every shelf, a myriad of packages 
of “sealed surprises” await two hundred and fifty boys on Christ- 
mas morning. It is the Headquarters of Santa Claus!—F. C. 





In all the Christmas Rooms! Santa must be infallible in 
the receiving and sorting of gifts. A mishap here is more than 
a mere clerical error, meaning, as it would, disappointment to 
child or giver that can never by fully corrected or adequately 
compensated. So each gift is carefully examined at the Store, 
tagged and recorded, humanly as well as clerically. Then to 
the Christmas rooms these flow with increasing number for 
further personal assurances. The appropriateness as well as 
the actuality of each gift is noted. The packages are restored 
to their original gayety of ribbon and paper and seals. Damage, 
if any, is repaired, additional items added, labels sewed on or 
hames indelibly affixed to guarantee identity of ownership. Toys 
are tested, goods are inspected, “eats” made presentable, and 
every gift, every one recorded on the check and double check 
system. 
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Each package has a special tag bearing name and cottage. 
No mistakes may be made. Santa must be absolutely depend- 
able. 

This year Miss Hill’s loving task was made easier by provid- 
ing an entire cottage (temporarily vacated) for this hallowed 
service. And what a place to visit! With its gay decorations 
embellishing the pervading spirit of each gift as it impatiently 
waited Santa’s final removal to the cottage of its predestined 
owner. 

And no errors were made; no child was disappointed. The 
Christmas privilege has had another successful season!—FE. A. D. 





Christmas Eve, 1933—All over again—the expectancy— 
the thrill—the telephone that told of Santa’s delay—and again 
of his progress—and at last the jingle of bells and there he was 
—hbig, hale and merry—all the long days of preparation and 
making of gifts for each other—the high piles of packages that 
come each day on the “wagon’”—are forgotten in a twinkle—and 
Santa is “the only giver of gifts’”—and then through the crisp, 
clear starlit night we listened as his aeroplane sped on into the 
night—for it was Christmas Eve.—H. 





To really enjoy all the delights of the Christmas festivities 
one must be among children, especially such children as live in 
The Training School. The expectant waiting for doors to be 
opened into the dayroom, where stacks of wonderful packages 
await their owners, and the excited rush for places once inside, 
runs excitement to its highest pitch. Then as the pile in the 
middle of the floor diminishes, and the discarded wrappings (so 
carefully and painstakingly placed) begin to scatter over the en- 
tire floor, everyone is overwhelmed with generous offerings of 
eatables and requests of “show me how this works,” or “put my 
name on my box please.” And too, there is real pleasure shown 
by the older boys of the group in their playmate’s getting “just 
what he asked for!” 

All this cannot fail to quicken your own heart-beat and 
widen your smile. If you have enjoyed such a bountiful, happy 
Christmas-time as a child, you will re-live every moment with 
them, but if you have not been so fortunate, you will surely 
gather up some of this joyful spirit, and smile secretly to your- 


self now and again and murmur “There is a Santa Claus.” 
—E. M. P. 
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“THE POOR LITTLE RICH BOY” 
A Play in Three Acts 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


PAUL, the Poor Little Rich Boy... 

MR. BIRD, Paul’s father, a wealthy business man... 
MRS. BIRD, Paul’s mother, in society 

UNCLE DICK, Mr. Bird’s brother... 

I I ccinntsceeirsecorsscasentncnssnapsnionenestocon 
HOPKINS, the butler... 
THOMAS, the footman = 
DR. LORENZO, a famous surgeon 

MR. RUGGLES, a taxi driver. 

MRS. RUGGLES, his wife ces 
CLEM, their son, a friend of Paul... 


Friends of Phyllis (Mrs. Bird) 


Friends of Stephen (Mr. Bird) 


..Eddie S$ 
James W 
Marietta F 
Frank P 


| sesereeeeeedNOra M 


Victor B 
....J0e P 
wives Ae 


. a Charlie L 
... Evelyn § 
....Kerbert H 


( Eleanor 
< Margaret 
| Gladys 
( Ken 
< George 
Tom 


Actors in the “surprise” entertainment—-Blackies and Newsies and 


the Funnies from the Sunday Supplement. 


Guests at the Christmas Party—-Ladies and Gentlemen in a Fancy 
Dance—Friends of Paul in a Country Dance—Butterflies in the Rain—Snow 


White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
Fighty Children in the Cast 


SYNOPSIS 


ACTI The Living Room in the Home of the Bird Family. 


The action of the play centers around Paul, the crippled boy, whose 
clandestine friendship with the children of the poor Ruggles family, 
is a source of great displeasure to his socially prominent father. 
Paul, happy in the expectation of having the Ruggles family at his 
Christmas party is plunged into deep gloom by his father’s disapprov- 
al. Uncle Dick, a sympathetic ally, arrives from abroad and un- 
known to his brother he, with the assistance of Mr. Ruggles, a co- 
conspirator, arranges to give Paul a surprise entertainment. 


ACTII The Balcony at the Bird Home. 


Opens with the visit of a famous surgeon and the prospect for a suc- 
cessful operation. The “grown-ups” depart, and the opportune 
moment having arrived, the “surprise” entertainment is presented 
with startling results. An overdose of medicine causes Paul to have 

, Pleasant and otherwise. Realization brings to Mr. Bird a 


change of heart. 


ACT III The Reception Room in the Home of the Bird Family. 


Paul’s Christmas Party. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 
instrumental Quartet—‘Pizzicato Polka”... 


Recitation—“One Thing More”... 


Vocal Quartet—“‘Jesu Bambino” e-.0ee-e . eal 


‘Charlie A, Frank, 


coe S tTAUSS 
Jay, Victor 
..Freddie S 


....Pietro Yon 


James, Charlie L, Frank, Lester 
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Medical Department 


Consultants 


NEUROLOGISTS 
Wm. G. Spiller, M. D., Philadelphia 
Bernard J. Alpers, M. D., Philadelphia 


PATHOLOGIST 
Charles W. Burr, M. D., Philadelphia 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
Gilbert J. Palen, M. D., Philadelphia 


LARYNGOLOGIST 
Austin T. Smith, M. D., Philadelphia 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
E. E. Graham, M. D., Philadelphia 


SURGEON 
Charles H. Frazier, M. D., Philadelphia 


OTOLOGIST 
Walter Roberts, M. D., Philadelphia 


GYNECOLOGISTS 
P. Brooke Bland, M. D., Philadelphia 
Thaddeus L. Montgomery, M. D., Philadelphia 


ORTHOPAEDIST 
J. T. Rugh, M. D.,Philadelphia 


BIRTH INJURIES 
Winthrop M. Phelps, M. D., New Haven 


DERMATOLOGIST 
Jay Frank Schamberg, M. D., Philadelphia 


INTERNIST 
Henry K. Mohler, M. D., Philadelphia 


LOCAL PHYSICIANS 
Edwin H. Van Deusen, M. D., Vineland 
Vincenzo Giacalone, M. D., Vineland 
H. Burton Walker, M. D., Vineland 


PHARMACIST 
Joseph P. Morris, Vineland 
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Hospital Report 


E. E. Arnade 


It affords me much pleasure to present this report because 
of some particular phases contained therein. First, the health 
of the children has been excellent throughout the year. There 
have been none of the contagious diseases so common to child- 
hood, which seems remarkable in view of the number of our 
children and the fact that many of them go home for vacations 
or trips during which they might easily be exposed to contagion. 


There have been very few serious illnesses, and only 8 oper- 
ations, 2 of which were performed on employees. This does not 
mean, however, that our clinic has not been active. During the 
period from September 1 to December alone, 1879 clinic, 34 
ultra violet ray, 6 diathermy and 117 dental treatments were 
given our children, in addition to our physical therapy work. 


We have received splendid cooperation in the matter of 
diet. Miss Reedmiller, our dietician, has organized a special 
diet dining room in the boys’ groups, where a number of chil- 
dren are receiving special attention. In the case of more com- 
plicated diets, some meals are served at the hospital. We are 
not limiting our attention merely to the diets of underweight 
children, but are also making an endeavor to prevent serious 
overweight. 


TREATMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Medical. The greater part of our work is included in this cate- 
gory and is carried on under the direction of Dr. 
Edwin H. Van Deusen, of Vineland. Dr. Van Deusen has been 
our physician for a number of years, and has been most devoted 
in his attendance upon the children. His interest in and un- 
derstanding of our work, and his conscientious care and at- 
tention have been a great comfort to all of us. 
During the year, Dr. Van Deusen conducted a series of 
te-examinations embracing 196 children who have lived at The 
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Training School for more than 10 years. These consisted jn q 
complete physical examination with all the diagnostic features 
that are employed at the time of admission. The small number 
of organic changes found in these examinations is most grati- 
fying. 

I also wish to comment upon the interest and kindness 
shown by Dr. H. B. Walker, of Vineland, who attended the 
children in the absence of Dr. Van Deusen. Dr. Walker has 
been very helpful and thoroughly competent in the manage- 
ment of our work. 


Surgical Dr. Vincenzo Giacalone, of Vineland, has remained 
in charge of general surgical work, and continues 
to merit the confidence reposed in him. 


Dental. Dental clinics were held by Dr. Russell Cunningham 

in May and November. Our children have largely 
overcome the fear of having their teeth attended to. Undoubt- 
edly this is due, not only to improved dental facilities, but also 
to Dr. Cunningham’s excellent attitude in his work with the 
children. 


Spectacles. It is with deepest regret that we record the passing 
of Dr. Harry Blaisdell, D. O., who has been our 
optician for many years. We have lost a very good friend, and 
a splendid worker in his profession. Dr. John D’Ippolito, of 
Vineland, has now undertaken this phase of our work, making 
weekly visits for the adjustment and repair of eyeglasses. 


Pathological. We continue to be deeply indebted to Mr. George 

Thorne and Dr. A. D. Stultz, of the Vineland 
State School, for their cooperation and interest. Dr. Stultz 
has made many laboratory examinations for us at various in- 
tervals, and has helped administer anaesthetic frequently in sur- 
gical operations. This service is of extreme importance, and 
is much appreciated. 

It would not be possible to submit this report without ac- 
knowledging our indebtedness to the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Health who, through their department of bacteriology, 
have rendered a valuable service to The Training School. For 
every child newly admitted here, nose and throat cultures are 
sent to the state laboratories, and other tests made, to deter- 
mine the presence of any pathological bacteria. Additional 
tests are made in the case of illness in which such a procedure 
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might be indicated. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of this service, one which safeguards continually 
the health of our children. 


CONSULTING STAFF 


The splendid health of our children this year has made 
it unnecessary for us to enlist to a great extent the services 
of our consulting staff. Several children were examined in the 
Philadelphia offices of Dr. Jay F. Shamberg, dermatologist; Dr. 
C. S. Haines, opthalmologist; Dr. J. T. Rugh, orthopedist; and 
Dr. H. K. Mohler, specialist in internal medicine. Dr. Mohler, 
who became a member of the consulting staff during the year, 
also visited in March for the examination of several children. 
Dr. Austin T. Smith, laryngologist, also visited, examining 81 
children and 3 employees. 

Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, consultant on birth injuries, accom- 
panied by his assistant, Mrs. Caroline M. Brown, visited in May 
and December for the examination and diagnosis of birth-injured 
children. 

Our birth-injury work continues one of the most absorb- 
ing projects of the hospital program. During the year, 1603 
physical therapy treatments were given. This work, under 
the direction of Dr. Phelps and Mrs. Brown, is carried on here 
almost entirely by Mrs. Alice James, our technician. 


BUILDINGS 


For some time the hospital building has been in serious 
need of repair in various directions. It is with great pleasure 
that I can now report these repairs made, and also several al- 
terations made which much enhance the usefulness and attrac- 
tiveness of the building. 

Beginning in September, new Neolithic floors were laid 
in kitchen and pantry, and linoleum floors were laid in all of 
the offices. Miscellaneous patching was done throughout the 
building, and walls, woodwork, beds, and other pieces of hospital 
furniture were painted. 

New sash curtains and draperies were provided for the 
dining room which, together with a quantity of vases and arti- 
ficial flowers, greatly increase the attractiveness of the room. 
A sincere believer in the esthetic value of environment in any 
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training program, I am very proud of our dining room arrange- 
ments. Our children have nice table manners, and a conscioys. 
ness of the attractiveness of the room makes them especially 
careful to keep it as clean and pleasant as possible. 


This year, too, has witnessed the realization of a dream 
of seven years, in the creation of an infirmary for employees, 
By removing a partition or two, we were able to provide a 
comfortable room and bath to be used by any of our people who 
become ill. We have expended considerable effort to make 
this room, which has been needed for so long, as attractive and 
restful as possible, and we are indeed very proud of it. 


Babbitt Cottage. New linoleum floors are needed in Babbitt, 

but otherwise the cottage is in splendid condi- 
tion. Babbitt garden, which is intrinsically a community pro- 
ject within the cottage, is especially lovely. Many of the chil- 
dren who are unable themselves to work in the garden have 
given seeds or plants. Some have given garden furniture. And 
to all of us the garden has given a great deal of pleasure. It 
is really beautiful. 


PERSONNEL 


Miss Neva B. Parker, R. N., resigned this year to take a 
position at the Soldiers’ Home, in Vineland. Miss Parker's 
place has been filled very acceptably by Mrs. Crystal Rupert, 
R. N., a graduate of the Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, Hospital. 

Mrs. Peter Zernichow, R. N., former night nurse, also re- 
signed to accept a position elsewhere, and has been replaced 
by Miss Marie Brandt, R. N., a graduate of Washington Sani- 
tarium and Hospital, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

With these exceptions, our personnel has remained un- 
changed. I am happy to express to them, as well as to the 
directing staff and Board of Trustees of the Training School, 
my deep appreciation of their unfailing cooperation, sympathy 
and encouragement in every phase of our work. 








